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WHY  THIS  COURSE 
IS  PUBLISHED 


HIS  course  has  been  prepared  for  those  who 


1  wish  to  know  something  of  the  poetry  of  our 
own  times.  It  comprises  a  very  brief  introduction 
to  the  subject  and  a  guide  to  a  few  collections  of 
poetry.  The  books  should  be  available  in  any  gen¬ 
eral  library,  or  may  be  obtained  through  any  good 
book  store. 

An  introduction  to  the  whole  field  of  modern  Amer¬ 
ican  and  British  poetry  should  result  from  following 
through  the  course  of  reading  suggested  in  this  book¬ 
let.  If  you  wish  to  continue  your  reading  of  poetry 
the  librarian  of  your  Public  Library  will  be  glad  to 
make  suggestions.  If  you  desire  to  increase  your 
knowledge  in  other  fields,  you  are  referred  to  the 
other  courses  in  this  Reading  with  a  Purpose  series, 
and  to  your  Public  Library. 
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THE  AUTHOR 


Marguerite  wilkinson  is  “essen¬ 
tially'”  so  many  things  that  it  is  hard  to 
decide  what  the  ultimate  essential  is. 
Essentially  the  poet,  say  the  lovers  of  her  Blue- 
stone  and  The  Great  Dream.  Essentially  the 
keen,  understanding  critic,  say  those  who  knew  her 
as  the  leading  critic  of  poetry  for  the  New  York 
Times.  Others  might  conclude — essentially  the  na¬ 
ture-lover,  for  who  can  read  The  Dingbat  oe  Ar- 
cady  without  realizing  that  here  is  a  woman  with  a 
love  of  nature  at  once  passionate  and  simple.  And 
from  those  who  see  her  in  the  work  of  every  day  the 
first  reply  would  he,  essentially  the  normal  woman, 
housewife  and  companion  to  her  husband.  Perhaps 
the  answer  is  that  all  are  essentials  hut  all  are  so 
transfused  with  the  inner  light  which  makes  the  poet 
that  each  seems  significant  enough  to  constitute  the 
whole. 

Mrs.  Wilkinson  is  experienced  in  guiding  the  new¬ 
comer  into  the  realm  of  poetry.  Her  New  Voices  is 
an  introduction  to  the  poetry  of  our  own  times. 
Contemporary  Poetry  and  Yule  Fire  are  collec¬ 
tions  well  designed  to  appeal  to  the  novice  as  well 
as  to  the  experienced. 
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One  feels  throughout  her  work,  as  in  the  pages 
which  follow,  that  she  has  found  a  treasure  which  she 
would  not  hoard  but  rather  would  make  the  possession 

of  all. 


THE  POETRY  OF  OUR 
OWN  TIMES 

WHAT  POETKY  HAS  TO  GIVE 

POETRY  is  the  sharing  of  life,  the  sharing  of 
any  of  life’s  strong,  rich,  vivid,  or  lovely 
experiences,  in  patterns  of  musical  words. 
Poetry  can  help  us  to  share  many  experiences 
through  which  we  ourselves  have  never  lived.  It  can 
also  help  us  to  think  and  feel  in  new  ways  about  ex¬ 
periences  through  which  we  have  lived.  Poetry  can 
be  to  us  the  battle  never  fought,  the  prize  never  won, 
the  love  never  realized,  or  it  can  be  a  new  faith  in 
fighting,  a  new  dream  of  the  prize  to  be  won,  a  new 
realization  of  old  loves  that  we  have  known  a  long 
time. 

This  is  true  because  poetry  is  made  by  poets,  by 
people  who  brood  over  their  thoughts  long  and  lov¬ 
ingly,  who  feel  life  more  keenly  than  others  feel  it,  and 
who  have,  moreover,  the  power  to  express  their 
thoughts  and  feelings.  People  who  are  deficient  in 
thought  and  feeling  can  never  make  poems,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  clever  they  may  be  with  rhyme  and  meter. 
(They  may  be  able  to  make  good  verse,  but  that  is 
not  the  same  thing.)  On  the  other  hand1,  people 
who  are  not  fine  craftsmen  cannot  make  poems  either, 
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no  matter  how  deeply  they  think  and  feel,  for  poetry 
is  not  crude  feeling,  not  mere  mental  hygiene;  it  is 
art.  Both  emotion  and  craftsmanship  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  making  poetry.  Emotion  is  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial  and  craftsmanship  gives  it  the  pattern  of 
musical  words  in  which  it  is  to  live.  Poems  may  be 
made  out  of  anything  that  poets  have  thought,  about 
love,  growth,  or  death,  about  small  button-daisies, 
or  tremendous  fifty-story  skyscrapers ;  but  the 
thought  must  have  been  passionately  and  sensitively 
felt ;  the  pattern  must  have  been  well  made ;  the 
musical  words  must  have  been  put  together  in  a  way 
that  gives  them  individuality. 

This  is  why  only  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  try  to  make  good  poems  ever  suc¬ 
ceed.  Nobody,  however,  needs  to  be  a  “highbrow”  in 
order  to  get  what  poetry  has  to  give.  All  normal 
people  who  dance  at  parties,  sing  hymns  in  church, 
laugh  and  weep  with  their  friends  in  times  of  joy 
and  sorrow,  all  who  enjoy  the  quick  beauty  of  the 
world  and  hate  ugliness,  should  be  able  to  get  keen 
pleasure  from  the  reading  of  poetry  if  they  will  take 
the  trouble  to  find  the  poems  that  meet  their  needs. 
It  is  necessary  only  to  stop,  listen,  and  look ;  to  stop 
thinking  of  practical  matters  and  keep  the  mind 
quiet ;  to  listen  to  the  music  of  the  words ;  to  look, 
with  the  eyes  of  the  imagination,  at  what  is  shown  to 
us.  This  stopping,  listening,  and  looking  should 
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make  us  feel  something  of  what  the  poet  felt  and 
intended  us  to  feel,  never  exactly  what  he  felt,  but 
something  of  a  similar  kind.  Poetry,  then,  appeals 
to  us  first  of  all  through  our  senses  and  our  sym¬ 
pathies.  It  is  for  our  bodies  and  our  souls ;  not, 
like  most  prose,  chiefly  for  our  intellects.  The  think¬ 
ing  that  we  do  about  poetry  can  come  after  we  have 
heard  it  often  and  learned  to  love  it.  Even  a  little 
child  who  hears  a  beautiful  lyric  properly  read  may 
enjoy  it  heartily  without  understanding  more  than 
a  little  of  it  at  first.  And  we  should  all  enjoy  poetry 
more  if  we  came  to  it  more  simply,  more  humbly, 
more  like  little  children. 

HOW  TO  BEGIN 

But  it  is  important  to  begin  our  reading  of  poetry 
with  the  poems  that  are  right  for  us,  the  poems  that 
move  us  and  meet  our  needs.  It  is  not  possible  for 
us  all  to  like  the  same  poems.  The  mere  fact  that 
one  person  does  not  enjoy  “When  the  frost  is  on  the 
punkin,”  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley — a  most  pop¬ 
ular  poem — and  that  another  cannot  like  Rudyard 
Kipling’s  vigorous  “Ballad  of  East  and  West,”1 
does  not  mean  that  they  do  not  like  poetry.  We 
might  as  well  say  that  the  man  who  does  not  like 
spinach  will  not  eat  food.  Perhaps  readers  who  do 
not  enjoy  Kipling  and  Riley  will  find  keen  delight 


'These  poems  are  in  Contemporary  poetry. 
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in  other  singers  whose  work  is  neither  better  nor 
worse,  but  simply  of  a  type  more  congenial  to  the 
taste  of  those  readers  and  nearer  to  their  lives  and 
interests.  To  pretend  that  we  all  ought  to  like  the 
same  good  poems  is  to  encourage  hypocrisy. 

Some  of  my  friends  tell  me  that  they  cannot  enjoy 
the  glorious  poetry  of  the  past  because  they  do  not 
know  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  past,  or  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  past,  wTell  enough  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
and  manner  of  its  poets.  These  friends  can  read  con¬ 
temporary  poetry  with  confidence,  however,  for  it 
reflects  the  spirit  and  manner  of  our  own  times  and 
uses  the  kind  of  language  with  which  we  are  all  fa¬ 
miliar.  It  sometimes  happens,  moreover,  that  the 
person  who  learns  to  love  poetry  by  reading  that 
which  is  made  nowadays  goes  back,  later,  to  that  out 
of  which  it  grew.  To  love  Masefield  may  lead  to  the 
love  of  his  master,  Chaucer.  To  enjoy  Frost  may 
lead  to  the  enjoyment  of  Emerson.  And  it  is  a  for¬ 
tunate  thing  to  enter  in  by  any  gate  into  the  eternal 
city  of  the  poets. 

Other  friends  tell  me  that  they  cannot  “under¬ 
stand”  contemporary  poetry  because  it  is  not  just 
like  the  poetry  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in 
their  school  days.  They  read  silly  and  sensational 
fragments  of  the  work  of  extremely  radical  moderns 
here  and  there  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  and 
allow  themselves  to  suppose  that  these  fragments  are 
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representative  of  contemporary  poetry  at  its  best. 
Then  they  say  that  they  are  “old-fashioned.”  enough 
to  prefer  Tennyson  and  Longfellow.  Probably  many 
of  the  true  poets  writing  today  are  also  “old-fash¬ 
ioned”  enough  to  prefer  any  good  poet  of  the  past 
to  such  silly,  sensational,  and  too-much-exploited 
fragments  of  rash  nonsense.  But  it  is  only  fair  to 
remember  that  just  as  customs,  manners,  and  dress 
change  with  the  passing  of  time,  art  changes.  That 
is,  the  form  changes  somewhat  because  it  must  adapt 
itself  to  new  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling.  But  just 
as  a  beautiful  woman  is  always  beautiful,  no  matter 
how  sleeves  and  skirts  are  cut,  so  a  beautiful  lyric  is 
always  beautiful  in  any  period  of  history,  even  if  no 
other  lyric  was  ever  made  in  just  the  same  way.  And 
the  ways  of  creating  beauty  are  innumerable,  as  the 
kinds  of  experience  appropriate  to  varying  per¬ 
sonalities  are  innumerable. 

Contemporary  poetry  offers  us  many  kinds  of 
human  experience  in  many  varieties  of  patterns,. 
The  best  English  work  is  quite  unlike  the  best  Irish 
work,  and  we  Americans  also  have  a  flavor  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  our  own.  (Only  English,  Irish,  and  American 
work  will  be  considered  in  this  booklet.)  But  even 
more  important  than  national  and  racial  dissimilari¬ 
ties  are  the  individual  differences  that  exist  between 
any  two  geniuses  anywhere — the  element  of  human 
diversity  which  transcends  the  strongest  unity. 
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THE  POETS  OF  ENGLAND 

Among  the  most  important  English  poets  of  the 
period  are  John  Masefield,  Walter  de  la  Mare, 
Thomas  Hardy,  Ralph  Hodgson,  A.  E.  Housman, 
William  H.  Davies,  and  Charlotte  Mew.  If  we  were 
to  mention  others  who  have  only  recently  died,  high 
rank  should  be  given  to  Francis  Thompson  and  Alice 
Meynell. 

John  Masefield  is  probably  the  most  popular  of 
the  poets  who  can  be  considered  important.  His 
own  life  is  a  vivid  romance.  When  he  was  a  boy 
of  seventeen  he  was  indentured  to  a  sea  captain  and 
served  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  common  sailor 
before  the  mast.  Then  he  gave  up  the  sea  and  for 
a  time  was  very  poor.  He  was  a  “bouncer”  in  a  New 
York  saloon.  A  little  later,  when  he  was  working 
in  Yonkers,  he  learned  to  love  Chaucer  and  was  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  poet  himself  partly  through  his  de¬ 
votion  to  the  “father  of  English  literature.”  He 
returned  to  his  own  country,  made  friends  with 
William  Butler  Yeats,  the  great  Irish  poet,  and  with 
his  brother,  John  Yeats,  the  artist.  After  years  of 
living  and  suffering  and  thinking  he  became  the 
author  of  “The  everlasting  mercy,”  “The  widow  in 
the  bye  street,”  and  “Dauber,”  three  warm,  colorful, 
exciting  stories  in  verse.  They  are  too  long  for 
inclusion  in  anthologies,  but  must  be  mentioned  be¬ 
cause  they  made  him  famous.  In  The  new  poetry 
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are  to  be  found  six  selections  from  his  work  and 
in  New  voices  four  selections.  They  suggest  what 
may  be  expected  of  the  rest  of  his  poetry. 

John  Masefield  makes  his  poems  out  of  big  things, 
out  of  hot  loves  and  hates  and  crude  sins.  His  peo¬ 
ple  of  whom  he  writes  are 

“The  sailor,  the  stoker  of  steamers,  the  man  with  the 
clout. 

The  chantyman  bent  at  the  halliards  putting  a  tune  to 
the  shout, 

The  drowsy  man  at  the  wheel  and  the  tired  lookout. 

Others  may  sing  of  the  wine  and  the  wealth  and  the 
mirth, 

The  portly  presence  of  potentates  goodly  in  girth; — 

Mine  be  the  dirt  and  the  dross,  the  dust  and  scum  of 
the  earth.”1 

Always  we  feel  that  he  loves  people  somewhat  as 
Christ  loved  them.  He  is  the  poet  of  the  splendid 
failure,  of  the  external  defeat  that  means  spiritual 
victory,  the  poet  of  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea  and 
of  thej  good  ships  that  ride  them. 

Walter  de  la  Mare  is  a  strong  contrast.  He  spent 
a  large  part  of  his  life  in  business  with  the  London 
branch  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Perhaps  that 
helped  him  to  his  acute  understanding  of  the  working 
of  the  mind.  He  makes  his  poems  out  of  little  things 
that  a  John  Masefield  might  almost  fail  to  notice, 
out  of  small  scraps  of  feeling  and  thought  hidden 
in  dark  corners  of  the  heart  and  mind.  He  can  tell 
xFrom  “A  consecration.”  See  Contemporary  poetry. 
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us  of  shadows,  and  of  the  shy  colors  that  are  near¬ 
est  to  shadows,  of  ghosts  and  fairies  and  quaint 
personalities  that  are  never  quite  real,  but  always 
fascinating.  Nobody  who  is  writing  now  makes  a 
more  delicate,  subtle,  and  delightful  mjusic.  His 
Peacock  pie  is  one  of  the  finest  books  of  poetry  for 
children  ever  made.  Selections  from  it  wdll  be  found 
in  Contemporary  poetry. 

Thomas  Hardy  will  never  be  a  popular  poet,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  He  writes  for  thinkers  and  for  poets.  Many 
of  his  lyrics  are  gnarled  and  stocky  and  stubborn 
like  the  live  oaks  that  grow  in  our  California.  His 
thought  is  firm  and  vigorous.  He  is  one  of  the 
powerful  living  geniuses. 

Ralph  Hodgson  is  the  poet  of  all  dumb  animals, 
their  friend  and  champion.  He  has  a  fine  sense  of 
the  oneness  of  all  life  and  of  its  sacredness.  This  is 
made  nobly  explicit  in  his  ode  “The  song  of  honour.” 
(See  Contemporary  poetry .)  It  is  implicit  in  the 
brilliant  animal  epic  “The  bull.”  (See  New  voices.) 
He  is  also  represented  to  good  advantage,  though 
briefly,  in  The  new  poetry. 

A.  E.  Housman  tells  of  a  young  man’s  bitter  sor¬ 
rows  in  lyrics  that  are  exquisitely  tragical.  William 
H.  Davies  writes  gay,  innocent,  clear-flowing  songs 
of  nature.  He  was  for  many  years  a  common  tramp 
on  the  open  road,  a  boon  comrade  of  the  out-of- 
doors.  Charlotte  Mew  has  a  marvelous  gift  for  tell- 
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ing  a  poignant  story  in  a  few  lines,  or  even  in  the 
turn  of  a  phrase. 

Francis  Thompson  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Roman  Catholic  mystics.  His  grandest  poem,  known 
wherever  English  poetry  is  read,  is  “The  hound  of 
heaven,”  which  you  will  find  in  Contemporary 
poetry.  Alice  Meynell  made  fine  lyrics  out  of  her 
religious  experience  in  the  same  great  church. 

THE  IRISH  POETS 

In  Ireland  the  two  great  names  are  William  Butler 
Yeats  and  A.  E.  (George  Russell).  Mr.  Yeats  is 
certainly  the  greater  craftsman.  A.  E.  is  certainly 
the  greater  mystic.  It  is  very  interesting  to  compare 
their  ideas. 

When  I  say  that  A.  E.  is  a  great  mystic  what  do 
I  mean?  “Mystic”  is  a  word  that  is  often  badly 
treated  and  for  that  reason  seldom  clearly  under¬ 
stood.  For  the  purposes  of  this  booklet  let  me  say 
that  I  use  it  to  describe  anybody  who  has  conscious 
communion  with  the  unseen  spiritual  world  and  with 
the  God  who  reigns  in  that  world  and  in  this.  The 
ways  of  finding  that  world  and  the  unseen  Lord  of 
it  are  many,  fortunately  for  us.  A.  E.  seems  to 
have  entered  into  the  Kingdom  through  a  great  love 
for  nature  and  through  a  systematic  self-training  in 
meditation,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  rich  and  lovely 
prose  book,  The  candle  of  vision.  The  spiritual 
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knowledge  and  power  gained  in  this  way  have  borne 
much  fruit  of  several  kinds.  He  is,  like  that  other 
great  mystic,  Blake,  an  artist  as  ivell  as  a  poet.  But 
he  is  saner  than  Blake  and  of  a  somewhat  healthier 
tone  and  temper.  He  has  been  capable  of  good 
practical  work  as  a  statesman  and  journalist.  His 
gracious  lyrics  are  colorful  and  musical. 

William  Butler  Yeats,  a  winner  of  the  Nobel  prize 
for  idealistic  literature,  is  the  author  of  many  prose 
essays  simple  in  style  and  profound  in  meaning;  and 
of  many  poetic  plays  that  use  Irish  mythology  and 
Irish  tradition  as  their  material,  and  use  them  in  a 
masterly  way.  But  we  shall  remember  him  longest, 
I  think,  because  of  his  perfect  lyrics,  because  with  an 
unflinching  sincerity  he  sings  the  truth  of  life  as  he 
feels  it,  and  because  he  matches  meanings  with  mel¬ 
odies  and  phrases  with  feelings  as  only  the  masters 
of  language  can.  Every  lover  of  literature  should 
know  much  of  his  work. 

Padraic  Colum,  James  Stephens,  and  a  number  of 
other  Irishmen  are  making  admirable  poetry  out  of 
Irish  traditions  and  myths.  The  story  of  the  Irish 
Revival  in  our  period  is  one  of  absorbing  interest 
to  students  of  literature.  Irish  poetry,  in  general, 
is  simple  in  language,  warm,  rich,  and  deep  in  emo¬ 
tion,  near  to  the  homely  things  of  the  earth  and  to 
the  unseen  world.  And  in  that  unseen  world  we  shall 
find  not  only  the  holy  things  of  religion,  but  the  wild 
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things  of  the  fairies.  In  Irish  poetry  a  fairy  is  not 
a  silly  little  toy  of  the  imagination,  but  a  powerfully 
realized  personification  of  some  force  in  life  that 
means  much  to  the  folk  of  Ireland.  Among  Irish 
poets,  apparently,  fairies  and  angels  are  “real 
people.” 

OUR  OWN  POETS 

When  we  think  of  the  literature  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  many  more  names  come  up  for  consideration. 
The  amazing  thing  about  the  poetry  of  our  period 
in  the  United  States  is  the  amount  of  it.  The  inter¬ 
esting  thing  to  notice  is  the  variety  of  it.  This  is 
healthy  and  to  be  expected.  For  our  poets  are  in¬ 
heritors  from  many  traditions,  from  the  Orient,  from 
France,  and  from  other  countries,  as  well  as  from 
England.  Moreover,  our  poets  have  a  wide  experi¬ 
ence  of  life,  an  almost  unrivaled  opportunity  to 
know  and  study  many  kinds  of  people.  The  danger 
for  us  is  that  they  may  sacrifice  depth  of  thought 
and  feeling  to  this  wide  knowledge,  or  beauty  to  the 
desire  to  be  thought  “interesting.”  Much  of  what 
is  known  as  the  contemporary  poetry  of  our  America 
suffers  in  just  these  ways. 

But  several  of  the  best  contemporaries  excel  in 
the  interpretation  of  personality.  No  charge  of 
superficiality  and  ugly  sensationalism  can  be  brought 
against  such  poets  as  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  and 
Robert  Frost. 
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Mr.  Robinson  analyzes  character  in  a  way  that  is 
both  intellectually  brilliant  and  keenly  sympathetic. 
The  people  in  his  poems  are  often  unforgetable.  To 
be  properly  introduced  to  Miniver  Cheevy,  Flam- 
monde,  or  Cliff  Klingenhagen  is  to  remember  them 
often.  Whether  he  writes  long  stories  in  verse,  or 
brief  sketches  and  lyrics,  Mr.  Robinson  always  shows 
a  searching  insight  into  life,  an  unerring  precision 
in  defining  personality,  and  a  quiet  distinction  of 
manner.  He  is  always  an  expert  craftsman  and 
uses  the  regular  meters  of  English  verse  in  a  delicate 
and  discriminating  way  that  is  all  his  own  and  admir¬ 
ably  suited  to  his  purposes.  He  is  capable  of  a 
restrained  and  civil  humor  that  does  much  to  sharpen 
the  effect  of  his  irony.  He  has  written  one  of  the 
finest  definitions  of  costly  idealism  yet  put  before 
the  public  in  his  admirable  poem,  too  little  quoted, 
“The  false  gods.” 

Mr.  Frost,  also,  is  a  master  of  thought  and  art. 
He  also  tells  stories  and  describes  people.  He  is 
a  poet  of  a  locality,  of  the  rural  New  England  in 
which  he  has  lived  for  many  years.  Even  the  music 
of  his  verse  is  governed  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
twists  and  turns  of  the  speech  of  people  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  It  is  not  that  he  uses  dialect  in  pre¬ 
senting  them.  He  says  that  they  do  not  use  it.  It  is 
simply  that  he  takes  their  conversational  manner  as 
he  knows  it  and  puts  it  into  his  poems  with  their 
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moods  and  ideas  as  well  as  his  own.  His  work  is  both 
strong  and  exquisite.  He  has  a  delicious  sense  of 
humor.  He  is  utterly  sincere.  Nobody  should  miss 
such  poetry  as  “The  birches”  and  “Mending  wall.” 

Vachel  Lindsay  is  not  a  poet  of  any  one  locality, 
but  he  is  emphatically  American.  He  is  a  minstrel 
who  has  traveled  over  nearly  all  of  the  land,  trad¬ 
ing  liis  rhymes  for  bread,  making  friends  with  farmers 
and  their  families,  and  with  many  other  kinds  of 
people  who  are  just  as,  interesting,  learning  the 
politics,  religion,  recreational  activities,  and  popu¬ 
lar  movements  of  the  people  of  our  country.  To 
quote  from  his  stirring  poem,  “The  Santa  Fe  Trail,” 
“the  United  States  goes  by”  before  his  eyes.  His 
music,  at  its  best,  romps  and  roars,  turns  somer¬ 
saults,  runs  in  huge  circles,  rises  like  a  fountain,  and 
then  hushes  itself  into  delicate  little  patterns  that  suit 
fragile  imaginings.  Not  all  of  his  poems  are  of 
equal  value.  Some  of  them  are  good  fun  rather 
than  good  poetry.  But  enough  remain  untouched  by 
“jazz”  or  “blurb”  to  assure  him  of  a  high  place 
among  poets  of  the  period. 

Edgar  Lee  Masters  is  a  realist  and  writes  of  the 
people  of  the  Middle  West.  His  Spoon  River  anthol¬ 
ogy  is  a  collection  of  concise  little  prose  poems  telling 
how  the  dead  in  the  cemetery  near  Spoon  River  ex¬ 
plain  themselves  and  their  lives  after  they  have  gone 
out  into  eternity.  The  dark  secrets  of  the  town  are 
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revealed.  But  there  are  a  few  bright  secrets  too. 
And  Mr.  Masters  does  his  best  work  when  he  discloses 
the  bright  ones.  He  is  well  represented  in  the  anthol¬ 
ogies  suggested  in  this  booklet.  So  is  Carl  Sandburg. 

Mr.  Sandburg  is  the  poet  of  Chicago,  the  prairies, 
and  the  proletariat.  He  understands  the  rough  tum¬ 
ble  and  toss  of  life  among  the  poor  and  the  illiterate. 
He  puts  it  into  strong,  resonant  phrases  that  make 
his  work  seem  like  passionate  speech,  like  the  speech 
of  lovers,  fighters,  and  people  laboring  and  sweating 
for  their  very  lives’  sake.  He  and  Mr.  Masters  both 
write  much  in  what  is  often  called  “free  verse.” 

Much  of  the  work  usually  known  as  “free  verse” 
is  not  verse  at  all.  Much  of  it  is  not  poetry  either. 
It  has  been  aptly  called  “shredded  prose.”  The 
phrase  “free  verse”  is  often  used  indiscriminately 
to  describe  anything  in  literature  that  lacks  rhyme 
and  meter  and  is  printed  in  short,  uneven  lines.  But 
let  us  try  to  discriminate.  There  are  poetic  forms 
that  are  free  in  the  sense  that  they  do  not  conform 
exactly  to  any  of  the  rules  for  meter  set  down  in 
books  and  yet  have  much  of  the  effect  of  musical 
verse.  Such  forms  may  properly  be  called  “free 
verse.”  Constance  Lindsay  Skinner’s  “Song  of  the 
full  catch”  and  Carl  Sandburg’s  “Monotone”  are 
poems  of  this  kind.1  They  have  more  or  less  sym¬ 
metrical  musical  patterns. 


’See  New  voices  for  these  poems. 
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But  suppose  we  find  a  group  of  lines  that  do  not 
seem  to  have  a  symmetrical  musical  pattern  of  any 
kind,  that  do  not  even  come  near  to  the  effect  of 
regular  meter,  that  sound  more  like  eloquent  speech 
than  like  song;  what  shall  we  say  about  such  lines? 
A  few  years  ago  people  called  them  “free  verse.”  I 
did  myself.  But  let  us  be  more  accurate  now  and 
do  what  many  of  our  best  poets  have  done — say 
that  they  are  written  in  “unrhymed  cadence.”  (Ca¬ 
dence  is  literally  “a  falling” — it  means  the  beat  of 
music  in  verse,  the  way  the  words  fall,  and  may  be 
quite  irregular.)  Poems  in  unrhymed  cadence  are 
plentiful  in  The  new  poetry  (Monroe  and  Hender¬ 
son)  and  we  might  take  as  examples  “A  lady”  and 
“Falling  snow”  by  Amy  Lowell,  or  most  of  the  work 
of  the  group  called  “Im agists” — H.  D.,  John  Gould 
Fletcher,  F.  S.  Flint,  and  others.  (See  New  voices.) 

Miss  Lowell  also  introduced  into  our  language  a 
form  of  fluent,  exciting,  swiftly  moving  prose  with 
internal  rhymes  all  through  it  and  other  sound  echoes 
also.  This  is  called  “polyphonic”  (many-sounding) 
prose.  It  serves  well  for  dramatic  narratives.  Miss 
Lowell  used  it  brilliantly  in  her  book  Can  Grande's 
castle  and  also  in  a  brief  story  of  a  siege  called  “Bom¬ 
bardment.”  1 

Miss  Lowell  is  not  the  only  woman  who  has  made 
a  real  contribution  to  American  poetry  in  our  time. 


1  See  New  voices. 
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I  suppose  that  never  before  in  our  history,  or  even 
in  the  history  of  literature  in  our  mother  tongue, 
have  so  many  women  been  competent  poets.  Time 
and  space  do  not  admit  of  even  the  briefest  mention 
of  most  of  them.  But  their  work  will  be  found  in  the 
recommended  anthologies.  It  deserves  attention  not 
only  because  it  is  good  poetry,  but  also  because  it 
is  direct,  honest,  forthright  revelation  of  the  heart 
and  mind  of  womanhood.  In  our  time  women  are 
telling  their  own  truth.  They  are  creating  out  of 
their  own  aspirations. 

We  should  all  know  the  work  of  at  least  four  of 
them.  Sara  Teasdale,  whose  gracious  music  and 
sensitive  picturing  of  life  make  perfect  lyrics  on  the 
themes  of  love  and  beauty  and  death,  is  as  fine  a  poet 
of  womanhood  as  we  have.  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 
makes  almost  everything  of  which  she  writes  seem 
fiery  and  intense.  She  has  the  imagination  of  a 
sprite  and  an  intellect  as  keen  as  any  blade.  People 
who  do  not  like  her  poems  of  rebellion  will  do  well, 
nevertheless,  to  read  such  poems  as  “Renascence”  and 
the  Euclid  sonnet.  Anna  Hempstead  Branch  is  in 
close  touch  with  heaven  and  many  of  her  poems  seem 
to  open  the  gates  for  the  rest  of  us.  (She  and 
Ridgely  Torrence  are  the  best  of  our  living  American 
mystics.)  Miss  Lowell  has  already  been  mentioned. 

The  work  of  Ridgely  Torrence  is  always  fine 
though  there  is  too  little  of  it.  It  is  always  idealistic 
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in  its- trend.  It  is  like  the  music  of  a  fine  harp  whose 
strings  are  stretched  between  earth  and  heaven.  “Eye 
witness”  is  a  very  remarkable  poem  about  a  religious 
conversion.  Mr.  Torrence  should  write  more. 

John  Hall  Wheelock,  Lew  Sarett,  and  Bliss  Car¬ 
man  all  write  nobly  of  nature  and  the  open  world. 

Others  are  deserving  of  mention.  Conrad  Aiken, 
whose  themes  are  not  always  pleasant,  is  a  master  of 
music  whose  best  lyrics  are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten 
for  a  long  time.  The  poets  of  established  reputation 
are  fairly  numerous  and  every  year  brings  new  talent 
before  the  public.  I  have  mentioned  here  only  a  very 
few  of  the  poets  who  can  be  read  with  pleasure  and 
profit. 

One  thing  is  certain.  American  poetry  has  come 
of  age.  It  is  a  literature  sensitive,  brilliant,  and 
intense.  Although  it  has  accepted  and  used  many 
influences,  it  is  not  imitative.  It  belongs  to  us.  We 
may  well  be  proud  of  it  and  proud  that  we  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  have  audiences  for  poetry,  audiences  willing 
to  realize  that  craftsmanship,  all  the  glories  of  music, 
all  the  sense  impressions  out  of  which  the  Imagists 
and  others  make  their  pictures,  all  the  vivid  uses  of 
symbols  old  and  new,  must  be  merely  means  to  the 
great  end  of  creating  beauty.  Correctness  is  not 
the  goal  that  our  best  poets  have  sought  as  the  tyro 
always  seeks  it  in  a  rhetoric,  although  assuredly  the 
good  poets  know  the  old  rules  and  are  well  aware  of 
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what  is  correct.  Beauty  has  been  their  goal  and  they 
have  sought  it  everywhere  in  life. 

We  shall  find  ourselves  revealed  in  our  poetry  as 
a  richly  endowed  people,  fantastic  in  imagination, 
robust  in  humor,  friendly,  ardent,  enthusiastic,  capa¬ 
ble  of  zestful  work,  and  play,  and  love.  We  shall 
discover  that  our  young  poets  are  too  honest  to 
sing  of  arms  and  the  man  as  young  poets  used  to 
sing  them,  for  they  live  in  an  age  when  wTar  has  become 
unspeakably  frightful  and  unthinkably  stupid.  We 
shall  be  disappointed  in  our  poetry  and  in  ourselves 
only  if  we  look  for  sheer  grandeur  of  utterance.  That 
is  not  yet  to  be  had  in  our  literature.  Perhaps  it  is 
still  to  come. 

THE  BOOKS  THEMSELVES 

The  books  which  are  recommended  here  give  a 
reasonably  good  knowledge  of  the  whole  field  of  con¬ 
temporary  poetry  in  our  language,  and  also  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  way  to  approach  it.  Certain  of  the  best 
poets,  however,  are  never  adequately  represented  in 
anthologies.  In  order  to  know  Yeats,  Hardy,  A.  E., 
and  a  number  of  others  it  will  be  necessary  to  look 
up  their  own  books.  I  advise  that  this  be  done,  also, 
with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  poets  mentioned  in 
this  brief  introduction.  Each  reader  should  choose 
his  own  favorites  and  make  an  especial  study  of  their 
work  as  a  whole.  That  is  the  wise  and  right  thing 
to  do.  And  anthologies  are  most  useful  in  helping 
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us  to  discover  who  our  favorites  are.  That  is  their 
chief  function.  I  should  be  most  unhappy  about 
this  booklet  if  I  thought  it  would  lead  readers  to 
look  only  at  the  anthologies  named  without  encour¬ 
aging  them  to  go  on  afterwards  and  read  the  work  of 
the  most  congenial  poets  in  their  own  books.  Each 
of  these  poets  deserves  a  closer  acquaintance. 

Before  reading  any  of 
the  anthologies  it  would  be 
well  for  everybody  to  read 
this  admirable  prose  book 
by  Max  Eastman.  It  is  a  true  initiation  into  the 
love  of  poetry,  one  of  the  finest  books  on  the  subject 
ever  written  by  an  American,  and  although  it  is  not 
a  collection  of  poems — has  indeed  only  brief  quota¬ 
tions  in  it — it  is  poetic  from  beginning  to  end.  Mr. 
Eastman  begins  by  telling  us  what  poetic  people  are 
like,  how  poetry  is  much  concerned  with  realizing 
experiences  and  naming  things  imaginatively.  He 
describes  imaginative  realization,  the  realization  of 
emotions  and  ideas.  He  shows  how  poets  make  com¬ 
parisons  and  choices.  He  talks  of  the  effects  of  wine 
and  sleep.  And  he  closes  with  a  discussion  of  the 
practical  value  of  poetry.  I  sometimes  find  that  I 
do  not  agree  with  him.  But  the  book  is  written  in  a 
most  interesting  way,  for  it  begins  and  ends  with  life, 
not  with  academic  theories  about  literature,  and  it 
keeps  near  to  life  from  page  to  page.  That  is  what 
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poetry  does.  That  is  what  people  who  read  poetry 
should  be  willing  to  do. 

New  voices  might  well 
come  nest,  for  it  is  an  an¬ 
thology  with  explanatory 


New  Voices 

By  Marguerite  Wilkinson 


comment.  In  Part  I  are  chapters  on  the  way  con¬ 
temporary  poets  write,  on  the  patterns,  the  rhythms, 
the  images  and  symbols,  the  language,  the  radicalisms 
and  conservatisms  of  living  singers.  And  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter  a  group  of  poems  is  to  be  found, 
poems  that  illustrate  what  has  been  said.  The  second 
part  of  the  book  is  arranged  in  the  same  way,  but  the 
prose  chapters  deal  with  the  spirit  of  contemporary 
poetry,  with  democracy,  patriotism,  love,  religion, 
nature,  and  personality.  The  poems  used  as  illus¬ 
trative  material  are  intended  to  show  something  of 
what  our  poets  have  felt  about  these  things.  There 
is  a  chapter  on  poetry  for  children.  The  book  is 
clearly  and  simply  written  and  is  an  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  poetry  to  the  intelligent  laity. 

This  is  a  smaller  book, 
but  it  contains  some  poems 
not  to  be  found  in  New 
voices  and  brief  biograph¬ 
ical  notes  on  all  the  poets 


CONTEMPORARY 

Poetry 

Edited  by 
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represented.  It  has  an  introduction  that  will  enable 
the  reader  to  discover  for  himself  much  that  has  to 
do  with  the  spirit  and  technique  of  contemporary 
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verse.  Here  you  will  probably  find  poems  which  you 
will  want  to  make  more  completely  your  own  by 
“learning  them  by  heart.”  Perhaps  next  to  the  joy 
of  making  a  poem  is  finding  someone  else’s  poem 
ready  at  hand  in  time  of  need.  The  next  time  you 
are  jammed  on  a  crowded  subway  try  the  effect  of 
saying  over  to  yourself  Housman’s  “Loveliest  of 
trees,”  or  after  a  stupid  day  at  the  office,  Yeats’ 
lyric  from  “The  land  of  heart’s  desire.”  The  best 
thing  about  a  poem  thus  made  your  own  is  that  it 
does  not  have  to  be  taken  from  its  hiding  place  by 
effort  of  will.  It  is  sure  to  come  of  its  own  accord, 
as  a  real  friend  seems  to  know  by  instinct  when  his 
friendship  can  be  of  service. 

This  is  an  enjoyable  an¬ 
thology  containing  Eng¬ 
lish,  Irish,  and  American 
work,  and  is  somewhat 
more  radical  than  New 
voices.  In  it  is  a  competent  introduction  by  Harriet 
Monroe  which  might  well  have  been  longer.  Both 
the  introduction  and  the  selections  made  in  this 
volume  show  that  the  editors  of  it  are  hospitable  to 
much  that  is  intellectually  vigorous  and  emotionally 
vivid  in  the  art  of  the  period  and  that  they  welcome 
and  foster  esthetic  progress.  In  this  anthology 
many  of  the  poets  typically  “new”  are  represented 
more  fully  than  in  the  other  books  recommended, 
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and  by  reading  it  you  may  gain  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  knowing  your  favorite  poets  well.  That 
satisfaction  can,  of  course,  be  fully  realized  only  by 
learning  to  know  them,  not  through  isolated  ex¬ 
amples,  but  through  whole  collections  of  their  verse. 

These  two  little  books 
are  intimate  and  informal 
and  show  taste  and  dis¬ 
crimination  on  the  part  of 
their  compiler.  Their  ar¬ 
rangement  is  such  that  the 
reader  is  led  naturally  and 
unconsciously  from  one  poem  to  the  next.  Both  are 
contemporary  but  the  first  permitted  of  a  much 
wider  range  than  the  second  in  which  the  selection 
is  limited  to  poems  appearing  during  the  six  years 
which  elapsed  between  1913  and  1919  in  which  years 
the  two  books  were  published. 

Last  named  in  our 
course  is  this  collection 
by  Louis  Untermeyer.  In 
it  you  will  find  poems 
which  you  met  in  the  other  anthologies  listed  in  the 
course  and  which  will  therefore  have  the  added  charm 
which  comes  with  familiarity.  As  in  the  case  of  its 
sister  art,  music,  poetry  loses  nothing  by  frequent 
repetition.  On  the  contrary  familiarity  adds  much 
to  its  depth  and  meaning — to  its  emotional  content. 


Modern  American 
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And  again  in  this  book  we  shall  have  a  final  view  of 
the  full  sweep  and  development  of  contemporary 
poetry  in  the  English  speaking  world.  We  shall  see 
in  one  group  the  British  poets  and  in  another  group 
the  American.  While  it  is  true  that  the  language 
of  poetry  is  a  universal  language  which  transcends 
all  barriers  of  nationality,  still  there  is  value  in 
tracing  the  development  of  each  as  a  contribution 
to  the  common  treasury  of  the  poetry  of  our  own 
times.1 

THE  ENTRY  INTO  A  NEW  WORLD 

Students  of  these  books  will  enter  into  a  new  world, 
a  world  full  of  vivid  colors,  manifold  music,  keen 
thought,  and  shaip  feeling.  They  will  soon  perceive 
that  the  best  contemporary  poets  use  the  language  of 
the  best  contemporary  speech,  avoiding  merely 
decorative  phrases.  The  pictures  that  they  make, 
the  scent,  sound,  color,  texture,  and  flavor  of  life  that 
they  describe  are  presented  simply.  Literary  arti¬ 
ficialities  are  avoided  by  all  of  the  true  singers. 
Their  music  is  of  one  sort  with  their  meaning.  Dirges 
do  not  romp  and  lullabys  do  not  march  to  the  beat 
of  drums.  The  themes  used  are  unnumbered.  Our 
poets  will  tell  us  of  anything  in  life  that  seems  inter¬ 
esting  to  them,  and  by  their  interest  they  will  make 
us  feel  it  and  understand  it  as  we  never  did  before. 

'Readers  who  wish  to  find  the  best  of  contemporary  poetry 
are  referred  to  Mary  P.  Parsons’  study  outline,  New  'poetry, 
published  by  H.  W.  Wilson  Co. 
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Reading  With  A  Purpose 


When  we  read  their  work  and  begin  to  grow  in  the 
love  and  understanding  of  poetry,  we  are  making 
ready  for  the  coming  of  poets  greater  than  any  living 
today.  We  are  acting  as  heralds  of  the  bards  who 
will  be  mighty  as  the  sequoias,  wdiose  thought  will 
go  as  deep  as  the  Grand  Canyon,  whose  loves  and 
dreams  will  rise  higher  than  the  white-crested  sum¬ 
mits  of  our  mountains. 


BOOKS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THIS  COURSE 

t 

The  Enjoyment  of  Poetry . Max  Eastman 

Scribner,  1923.  $2.00 

New  Voices  . Marguerite  Wilkinson 

Macmillan,  1921.  $2.25 

Contemporary  Poetry . Marguerite  Wilkinson,  Ed. 

Macmillan,  1923.  $2.00 

The  New  Poetry . Harriet  Monroe 

and  Alice  Corbin  Henderson,  Eds. 
Macmillan,  1923.  $2.50 

The  Littee  Book  of  Modern  Verse.  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse,  Ed. 
Houghton,  1913.  $1.50 

The  Second  Book  of  Modern  Verse  .Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse,  Ed. 
Houghton,  1919.  $1.50 

Modern  American  and  British  Poetry . Louis  Untermeyer,  Ed. 
Harcourt,  1923.  $1.20 

Note:— In  this,  as  in  other  courses  in  the  series,  books  bv  the  author  of  the 
course  are  included  at  the  special  request  of  the  American  Library  Association. 
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